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extolled the life of the scribe as a life of greater ease than the manual trades could
provide, but he also extolled the ideal of public service. Now, however, the life of the
secretarial profession was extolled as a privileged good in itself and even a haven of
retreat from public life. What had been a goal to be achieved by the upward-mobile
Khety for his son had apparently become a vested interest to be preserved at all costs
by the scribal schools of the Empire. Not only was the Satire on the Trades required in
the schools of the Empire, but the imperial scribes produced their own variations on
the same theme. One was known as In Praise of the Learned Scribes:

They did not make for themselves pyramids of metal, with the tombstones
thereof of iron. They were not able to leave heirs in children, . . . but they made
heirs for themselves in the writings and in the [books of] wisdom which they
composed ... their names are [still] pronounced because of their books which
they made, since they were good and the memory of him who made them
[lasts] to the limits of eternity.

Be a scribe, put it in thy heart, that thy name may fare similarly. More
effective is a book than a decorated tombstone or an established tomb-wall....
It is better than a [well-] founded castle or a stele in a temple.33

This theme on the values of the life of a scribe and the value of knowledge
transmitted in writing was repeated over and over in the copy books of the schools of
the period. "Be diligent", is the most common exhortation to the students; constant
praise of the values of patience, reticence, piety, humility, and abstention from the
vices of drink and women. Warnings against choosing various careers are also common:
the worst calamities seem to befall those who become farmers, soldiers, charioteers,
priests, and bakers. The remedy, of course, is to become a scribe and an official to
whom all good things will come. When the school texts were not being directly
moralistic, they often contained models of letter-writing to be copied; and when all
else was said and done, the Egyptian scribal teacher could fall back, as teachers in all
literate societies may do, on requiring the pupils to copy straight word-lists. No matter
what the moral ideal might be, the pedestrian aim of learning how to write words
correctly was ever present, especially in a language whose orthography was as difficult
as it was in ancient Egyptian.

As far as we can tell, the curriculum of the beginning scribal schools thus
consisted of the wisdom manuals, model letters (either actual or imaginary), and
word-lists. The more advanced instruction must have been more specialized according
to the kind of career the student was hoping to follow. The manuals or copy books in
mathematics, science, and medicine give virtually no explanation of rules or principles.
They give the impression that they are notes made by a master craftsman for his oral
use in teaching an apprentice.34 They seem to be oblivious to the problems of
pedagogy or teaching method. Indeed, the most commendable "advertisement" an
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